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ALEXANDER LAWSON. 

BT TOWNSEND WARD. 

[Kead before The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, January 14, 1878.] 

Line engraving, which it is feared may before long become 
a lost art, was introduced into Philadelphia about the close 
of the last century. Among the first of such engravers was 
one who taught himself the art even while he supported 
himself by it. Nothing, therefore, can be more proper than 
to give some account of one whose earnest labors in the face 
of great difficulties were crowned with considerable success. 

Alexander Lawson was born on the 19th of December, 
1772, in the village of Ravenstruthers, in Lanarkshire, Scot- 
land, on the farm where his ancestors had lived for three 
hundred years. His family were Calvinists, and, although 
not conforming to their views in after-life, his whole career 
was marked by the elevated morality and rigid integrity of 
his early training. 

He says, " Trifling circumstances gave me an early love 
for prints, and my schoolmaster drawing a little, though he 
gave me no instruction in it, increased my fondness, so that 
my books had as many houses, trees and birds in them as 
sums." 

He was left an orphan at the age of fifteen, and went to 
Liverpool with the intention of entering into mercantile life 
with an elder brother already established there. A distaste 
for the pursuit soon led him to abandon the effort, for he 
writes, — 

"I went to Manchester, in England, when sixteen. A print store 
was near us, where some of the first prints were kept, and my intimacy 
with a bookseller, who showed me all the best works with engravings, 
caused me to become enthusiastically attached to the art. 

"I read all the books on art I could meet with, but they were of little 
use. My first efforts at engraving were made on smooth half-pennies 
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with the point of my penknife, and at this I became pretty expert. I 
soon after obtained a graver, which was made by a blacksmith from my 
description of the instrument, as I understood it to be, from a figure I 
found in a book. We made a clumsy affair of it, and it worked very 
stiffly, but it was a step forward. 

" When in the country, where I often was, I used to amuse myself of 
an evening in ornamenting the pewter tankard out of which I drank my 
ale. A gentleman who called on me about three years ago (after I had 
been thirty-six years in America) told me that when in the West Biding 
of Yorkshire, while putting up at an inn, he happened to mention that 
he was going to the United States, and the landlord immediately brought 
forward a tankard of my ornamenting, which he said he had preserved 
carefully ever since I was at his house, and intended to do so as long as 
he lived. 

" I bought a graver at last. I had points made for etching, and tried 
that. I then got a mezzotinto tool and tried that mode of engraving. 1 
tried everything, and did nothing well, for want of a little instruction." J 

The French style of engraving was always the subject 01 
Mr. Lawson's admiration, and imbued with a strong sym- 
pathy for the revolutionary struggle then in progress, for 
what he vainly hoped would secure liberty in France, he 
determined, at twenty years of age, to seek his fortune in 
that country. As a passage could not be obtained from 
England to France, he sailed for the United States and landed 
at Baltimore on the 14th of July, 1794, after a passage of 
six weeks, " where," said he, " I found such perfect freedom 
as soon cooled my ardour for fighting in France." Remain- 
ing but one week in Baltimore, where there was no engraver, 
he came to Philadelphia, and for two years was associated 
with Thackara & Valance. After separating from them his 
first works of merit were four plates for Thomson's 
" Seasons." "When Joel Barlow saw them he expressed a 
regret that the " Columbiad" had not been illustrated at 
home. 

Some time in the year 1798 Mr. Lawson formed a 
friendship for his fellow-Scotchman, Alexander "Wilson, for 
whose work on ornithology, and its continuation by Charles 

1 Dunlap's "History of the Eise and Progress of the Arts of Design in 
the United States," I. 433. 
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Lucien Bonaparte, he engraved all the best plates. His 
work on Wilson's birds was a labor of love. He did it 
" for the honor of the old country, and his compensation 
was at the rate of one dollar a day," thus honorably con- 
necting himself with the progress of natural history in this 
country. Into this branch of art, in which he took great 
delight, he carried the strong love of truth that characterized 
him, either refusing to follow any draughtsman whose works 
were not correct, or drawing them himself from the subject 
on the copper. 

In "Wilson's " Ornithology" most of the birds were en- 
graved from a spirited outline by Wilson or from the stuffed 
or fresh-killed specimens with which that naturalist con- 
stantly supplied him. The plates for Lewis and Clarke's 
" Travels" were engraved by him, and also those for the con- 
tinuation of Wilson by Charles Lucien Bonaparte. Then 
came those for Haldeman's " Conchology," and for that ot 
Dr. Amos Binney. In the two latter works the drawings 
were made by one of Mr. Lawson's daughters, who inherited 
his delicacy of eye and hand. Four exquisite plates of 
animals, engraved for the late George Ord, have never yet 
been given to the world. Among the better-known products 
of his graver are a " Washington," after Stuart ; " Robert 
Burns," after Nasmyth ; " Mrs. Susannah Poulson," after 
James Peale ; " Perry's Victory on Lake Erie," after Birch ; 
" McDonough's Victory on Lake Champlain," after Krim- 
mel ; " McPherson's Blues Taking Leave," after Barralet ; 
" My TJncle Toby and the Widow Wadman," after Leslie ; 
" The Painter's Study" and " The Raffle," after Mount; " The 
Snare," after Chapman ; " The Happy Family," after Krim- 
mel ; " Past, Present, and Future," three female figures ot 
much beauty ; " Election Day in Philadelphia, a Scene in 
Front of the State-House," after Krimmel. This plate was 
left unfinished, and three impressions only were taken from 
it, one of which is in the collection of the Historical Society. 

A lajrge collection of Mr. Lawson's engravings has been 
placed in the library of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
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this city. They cover a term of fifty-three years, and, even 
to those who were acquainted with his untiring industry, 
the number of them and the variety of their subjects will 
excite astonishment. And yet even this collection does not 
include, except in an illustration or two, a class of engravings, 
such as maps, of which he made many, and representations, 
for scientific purposes, of objects done only in outline. 
Taking them altogether, — their number, variety, spirit, and 
finish, — we must look upon their author (for so we may in 
some sense call him) as one of the remarkable engravers of 
our country. 

But it was not alone in this country that he is thus es- 
teemed. Mr. George Ord wrote to him from Paris on the 
27th of June, 1829, " When lately in London I had the 
satisfaction of seeing for a few moments Bonaparte's third 
volume, and observed there is no falling off in the beauty 
and correctness of the plates. "Were I to relate to you all 
that they say in London in commendation of your admirable 
work, I should put your modesty to the blush. Let it suffice 
to declare there is but one opinion among those competent 
to decide in matters of the kind. I have even heard some 
express wonder how such effect could be produced, and 
venture an opinion that this effect superseded colors in 
many instances, especially in some grouse where sober tints 
do not require the addition of color." Again, on the 25th 
of June, 1830, he writes, " I had with me a proof of your 
' Elk and Ground Hog,' ' Lizards,' and the last < Hawk' 
of Wilson, all of which I presented to Dr. Leech, of the 
Zoological department of the British Museum. There were 
several naturalists present, and they all viewed your < Elk 
and Ground Hog' with astonishment. They united in de- 
claring that such work could not be produced in England. 
I asked whether or not Scott was equal to the task. They 
replied that Scott and Milton could produce fine pictures, 
but not such representations of nature. This is a feather in 
your cap, my friend." 

The remarks of Mr. Ord do not seem too flattering when 
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we find that Charles Lucien Bonaparte, the Prince of Musig- 
nano, writes to Mr. Lawson from Rome on the 2d of July, 
1830, as follows : " "Were you to hear what all the Italian 
artists are saying of your engravings, and especially the 
celebrated Titi (of whom I shall send you some works by 
the first opportunity, that you may judge of the value of 
his compliments), it is then you would be really proud." 

In personal appearance Mr. Lawson was like many of his 
race, tall and commanding. Endowed with superior mental 
powers, he was a great reader, and became familiar with the 
best writers in our language and with the history of art 
throughout the world. His nature was kindly and genial, 
and he was the life of the social circle. On the 6th of June, 
1805, he was married to Miss Elizabeth Scaife, a native of 
Cumberland, England, who had come to Philadelphia five 
years previously. He pursued his art until within ten days 
of his death, which occurred here on the 22d of August, 
1846, in his seventy-third year. An only son, who became 
a good artist under his father's instructions, survived him 
only a few years. Two of his daughters are yet living. 



